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BIS LIFE AND WHITINGS. 



Rjlpu Waino Emeeson U unquestionably in original 
thicker and writer ; ■ man of deep insight and powerful 
utterance, in whose mind the dreamy spiritualism of 
Alia sod the practical common sense of New England 
araMrangelj and jet harmoniously blended. He stands 
alono in liia country, and like the old philosopher! whom 
he deecribe* as " Babe-like Jupiters sitting on their clouds, 
and prattling from age to age to each other," he hai no 
contemporary . True it is, that America has produced many 
men of learning and talent, both as writers and speakers, 
— from Jonathan Edwards to Cooper, Daniel Webster, 
and Channing — bat we find none amongst them who ia 
made up of the fine materials which belong to the nature 
of Emerson, and none who his such bold and startling 
thoughts, or who haa clothed them in suoh rich and Taried 
garments. For the Brat time in American his tori-, a man 
ia born, in his person, who dares to think for himself; 
who puts under bis foot all creeds and traditions, and 
aeeka the spirit at first-hand. He abandons the old 
beaten tracks of theology, its incomprehensible dogmas 
and the absurd mysteries of its faith ; he haa tried them 
long and earnestly for food aud Ufa, and found thorn bones 
"and death. They can yield him neither nourishment, 
support, nor consolation, — nor oan they satisfy his intellect 
or (he longings of his soul. These things, then, bo has done 
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with for crcr, nor shall they haunt him with their ghastly 
faces and hooded eyes any more. And thia abandonment 
of the old ground of speculation and belief is one of the 
secrets whereby Emerson's writings are made so attraotire 
and fascinating. There is, indeed, such freshness and oharm 
about them, that they read like a new rerelation. The 
truths he utters seem as if they had come directly from 
hearen ; and they flash in his pages like those burning jewels 
which good St. John speaks of as illuminating the pare* 
ments of the celestial city. There is nothing hackneyed in 
his manner j but it is free, bold, and impulsire. He puts 
our language to new uses, and makes it speak with new 
eloquence. There is a strange musio in his sentences, 
which allures and captirates the mind; and his words 
are often great and memorable. A true inspiration 
abides with him, and fills him with sacred fire. He 
wastes no breath, does not stoop to the tricks of speech, 
nor pander to the prejudices or oonTictions of men j but he 
goes direct to his mark, sometimes with an abruptness 
whioh is startling enough. And the reason is, that he has 
really much to communicate which oonoerns his fellows, 
whioh Titally oonoerns them ; and he leares, therefore, the 
ground of a low expediency, and speaks prophet-like 
from the high platform of the oonsoienoe and the intellect. 
It is easy enough to see how much Emerson has 
struggled—how brarely he has fought— to gain the ren- 
tage ground whioh he occupies. He is no mere lip-man, 
who talks from reminisoenoes and reoolleotions of other 
men's experienoe; but all he utters is unmistakeable oon- 
riotion, and bears upon it the impress of the fiery ordeal 
through whioh he has passed. In some of his earlier 
writings he is as earnest as Paul, and his injunctions flame 
like swords, and pierce to the rery heart. Bely upon 
yourself and beliere in God— rely upon no man or men, 
how holy soerer they may be, or how renerable their 
memories may hare become through the faith and rarer- 
enoe of the ages which hare consecrated them. This is 
the base of his doctrine— the foundation upon whioh all 
his teachings rest. Tike Maooall he teaches the " indi- 
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ridoaliiT of the individual j" eihorts to purity, and 
commands all men to obey the spirit, and the moral law. 
And thia obedience is to bo implicit, without questioning 
or faltering} not rendered foe "daily food," or aaj 
selfish eonti deration, but became it ii right, and in ao- 
oordance with that unchangeable integrity which upholds 
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Put the ipiri 

That were a deed to ring in Eden, 

Dj waters of lifu to ipirits heeding. 
Daring the early part of his life he officiated as paator 
in one of the Unitarian chapels in Boston; but he was 
bj no mea,ua popular, although soma of the highest men 
of thooitj attended his m in let rations. Ho had, indeed, 
none of the elements of popularity in him : his thoughts 
ware too remote from ths range of ordinary minds, to 
make him acceptable to them. But those who understood 
his doctrine iored the teacher. He had not warmth 
enough, however, for ao orator, but was cool and sta- 
tuesque. Channing, on the other hand, was full of en- 
thuiiaam — spoke to the popular heart and sympathies, 
and had a large congregation. The Unitarian faith, which 
to him was so titol and alt-absorbiog, was to Emerson 
not of so much moment ; nor did ho set it forth with any 
prominence in his discourses. He dealt mora with morals 
than with doctrines i lored speculation, and brought 
down truths to earth torn those rare regions which only .• 
the greatest spirits hare traversed, Unitarianism could 
not oonBne a mind like his, he soon saw that, in spite of 
its professed liberality and rationalism, it was neither 
liberal nor rational ; t'jut it could tolerate no thinker who 
•rant beyond ill orthodoxy ; and, in short, that then 
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wm no rest for him in its boundaries. He broke loose, 
therefore, from them, and became a priest of nature, 
instead of a ministering servant to a cold and lifeless 
oreed. 

The result was soon manifest in his writings. He was 
now untrammelled, and free to speak the thoughts whioh 
flooded his soul j and he was faithful to this freedom. 
Everywhere, in his books, he exults in it, and seems to 
swim in a divine atmosphere. And jet, he is not a com- 
plete man ; nor do his writings possess an/ epical unit/. 
It is true that certain ideas run like threads of fire through 
them all, and giro to them a kind of consisteaoe ; but it 
is not architectural oonsistenoe : all is fragmentary and 
incomplete. He is the spokesman of many thoughts, not 
the organiser of a philosophy. And yet I think his essays 
are of more sterling worth than any system of philosophy 
whioh he oould hare devised. They contain certainly a 
strange mixture of thoughts and opinions, and he has 
gone to the remotest east, as well as to the sohools of 
Greece, Borne, England, and Germany, to ask of them 
Goethe's great question— n What can you teach me?" 
In the oharaoter of his mind he if akin to the most op- 
posite men: toJPlato and Socrates; to Flotinus and 
Swedonborg j to Montaigne also and Franklin : and he is 
as thoroughly reread in the laws of prudenoe, and the 
economy of housekeeping, as in those subtle rerelations 
whioh come from God to the soul, and constitute the 
spiritual wealth of the world. He is one of the giants 
who will not be ''slaughtered with pins j" nor allow the 
concerns of the spirit to outweigh the responsibilities of 
practical life. He is a seer, who looks on all sides of Na- 
ture and of human life, and announces what he sees. 
He is not tied down to one idea, howerer magniiloent or 
holy ; nor does he seek to make converts, or stereotype 
men in creeds, or found an institution. He is too large 
for sectarianism, and lires in the wide latitudes of the 
intellect, under the starry heatens of faith. For although 
the intellect is erer uppermost in him, controlling his 
risions and imagination, and giving "an icy tinge to his 
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warmest oolourings— so that his readers sometimes doubt, 
when they would most before— still he is nerer profane, 
bat trusts the spirit with the faith of a oonfessor. If he 
cannot reoonoile contradictory truths, he knows that to 
the Infinite Mind all truth is one; and his religious trust- 
fulness is nowhere more apparent than in his annun- 
ciation of such truths j for to trust where we cannot trace 
is both piety and wisdom. It is this brarery in the 
cause of unirersal truth which separates him from the 
partialiste, who only see with one eye, and are satisfied 
with suoh vision. To him every truth is polar, and has a 
positive and negative side. Thus, good presupposes evil, 
virtue vice, and both are necessary. There is no abso- 
lutely pure thing in the world, and none absolutely im- 
pure j for there is no perfection out of the Supreme 
Being, and all the creatures he has made are liable to err. 
"That pure malignity can exist," he says, " is the ex- 
treme proposition of unbelief;" and he might have added 
—That pure virtue can exist is the extreme proposition of 
fanaticism. Emerson, however, has an indestructible 
faith in goodness, as the ultimatum of humanity ; the 
goal to which all the struggles, deeds, and aims of 
men are tending. "The carrion in the sun will 
soon convert itself to grass and flowers; and man, 
wherever thou seest him, whether on gibbets or in 
brothels, is on his way to all that is great and good." Suoh 
is the strange, strong, and ultra way in which he puts his 
deep conviotion of God's moral government of the world ; 
and although it is liable to painful misconstruction, it is, 
nevertheless, a profound saying. For what are individual 
crimes, and national enormities, to the all-piercing eye 
that measures the round of the sphere; and judges hu- 
manity by its results ? Are they not the mere mountain 
peaks, the excrescences, and jagged irruptions, which, 
when beheld at a point of vision sufficiently lofty, lose 
their angularities, and cease to interfere with the ourve of 
the circle ? To the philosophic mind, this is sufficiently 
apparent ; and the grand upward and onward march of the 
human race, in spite of the obstructions which private 
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speculatire questions, and cannot, therefore, be 
as criminalities before the tribunal of the Eternal. This posi- 
tion, which if the etronghold of Protestantism— the only 
ground, indeed, upon which Protestantism can rest as an 
institution— it still rery little understood, eren by those 
who lay claim to the priesthood of the dispensation. It it 
true that Soger Williams, with an insight which was really 
remarkable, and a liberality whioh cannot be sufficiently 
admired, incorporated this principle of the right of prirate 
judgement— in all matters of conscience— in the constitu- 
tion of Bhode Island j but out of that noble republican 
state we shall not find, eren in this day, any national re- 
cognition of it And it is singular that a Puritan of 
those old, stern, and implacable days, brought up in the 
ttraightest system of ecclesiastical gOTcrnment, should 
hate been the first man to build it into the masonry of a 
state. It required a large, free intellect, a great heart, 
and a firm resolution, to accomplish this magnificent and 
sublime (act, in the face of the terrible opposition which 
he met with from the priests and members of the asso- 
ciated polonies. But it is a truth in itself, and an inherent 
right of man. Hence its stability in Bhode Island, and 
its adoption and annunciation by the thinkers of 
these more modern times. Emerson insists upon it, as 
the first oondition of mental freedom, and the only ground 
of a rational and enduring faith. He infers that Puritan- 
ism in New England has worn itself out; has answered 
its purpose, and must now giro way to more enlightened 
Tiews, and to a nobler faith. Emerson, and a little band 
of men who* if they did not adopt his news, had like 
aims and aspirations, saw this dearly enough j they saw, 
likewise, that Puritanism stood in the pathway of a better, 
rerelation, and was a hindrance to higher life and action. 
Hence, they resol? ed to commence a crusade against it ; 
not in any antagonistic fivm, but according to the laws 
of the old ohiralry which man has obeyed in all periods 
of mental rerolution. They dealt more in affirmations 
than protests, and sought truth with the ferrour of saints, 
and propagated it with the aeal of apostles. Thisrerolu- 
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tion, however, in the minds of these reformer!, waa not 
effected altogether by the force and riroumstancee of the 
time, nor was it entirely a reaction, springing from Puritan 
decay. For a long time the choicest spirits of New Eng- 
land had been occupied in the study of the old Pagan 
worthies, of the Eastern religious books, and of the great 
German thinkers. German literature had taken deep root 
in New England, and its best writers were well-known 
there, as Garlyle was, long before they were recognised on 
this side of the Atlantic And this study, intense and 
earnest as it was, produced a rich fruitage of thought, 
and a desire for a wiser and holier life than the students 
saw around them in the new world j and, as it always 
happens, this desire was aocompanied by divine illumina- 
tions and a heroic enthusiasm. 

I cannot better exhibit the growth and consummation of 
the new ideas, than by quoting from W. H. Channing, in 
his remarks upon Margaret Fuller, which appear in the 
" Memoirs." 4 

"The summer of 1889 saw the full dawn of the Tran- 
scendental movement in New England. The rise of this 
enthusiasm was as mysterious as that of any form of re- 
viral j and only they who were of the faith could compre- 
hend how bright was this morning-time of a new hope. 
Transcendentalism was an assertion of the inalienable in- 
tegrity of man, of the immanence of divinity in instinct. 
In part it was a reaction against Puritan orthodoxy ; in 
part, an effect of renewed study of the anoients, of Oriental 
Pantheists, of Plato and the Alexandrians, of Plutarch's 
Morals, Seneca, and Epiotetus j in part, the natural pro- 
duct of the culture of the plaoe and time. On the some- 
what stunted stock of Unitarianism — whose characteristic 
dogma was trust in individual reason as correlative to 
Supreme Wisdom— had been grafted German Idealism, as 
taught by masters of most various schools — by Kant 
and Jaoobi, Fiohte and Novalis, Schelling and Hegel, 
Sohleiermacher and De Wette, by Madame de Stael, 
Cousin, Coleridge, and Garlyle} and the result was a 
▼ague yet exalting conception of the godlike nature of the 
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human, spirit- Transcendentalism, at viewod'by iti disci- 
ples, win a pilgrimage from the idolatrous world of creeds 
and rituals, to the temple of tbe living God ia the soul. 
It wm ■ potting to silence of tradition and formulas, that 
the sacred oracle might bo heard through intuitions of llio 
■ingle-eyed and pure-hearted. Amidst materialists, zealots, 
and sooptics, the .Transeendentolist ' believed in perpetual 
inspiration, the miraculous power of will, and a birthright 
to universal good, Ha sought to hold communion, face 
to face, with the unnameoble Spirit of his spirit, and give 
himself up to the embraoe of nature' a beautiful joy, as the 
babe seeks t lie breast of a mother. To him the curse seemed 
past | and love was without fear. ' All mine is thine,' 
sounded forth to him in ceaseless benediction, from flowers 
and atari, through the poetry, art, heroism of all agea, in 
the aspirations of hit own genius, and the budding promise 
of the time. His work was to be faithful, as all taints, 
sages, nnd lovers of man had been, to truth, as the very 
word of Qod. His maxims were : ' Trust, dare, and bo \ 
infinite good is ready for your asking ; seek and find. All 
that your fellows can claim or need U that you should be- 
come, in fact, your highest self; fulfil, then, your ideal.' 
Hanoe, among the strong, withdrawal to private study 
and contemplation, that they might be 'alone with the 
Alone f solemn yet glad devotedneas to the divine lead- 
ings in the inmost will j oalm concentration of thought to 
wait for and receive wisdom ; dignified independence, 
stem, yet sweet, of fashion and public opinion ; honest 
originality of apeech and conduct, exempt alike from 
apology or dictation, from servility or scorn. Hence, too, 
among the weak, whimsies, affectation, rude disregard of 
proprieties, slothful neglect of common duties, surrender 
to the claims of natural appetite, self-indulgence, self- 
absorption, and solf-idolatiy. 

" By their Tory posture of mind, as seekers of the now, 
the Trnnscendantalists were oritics and ' come outers' from 
the old. Neither the ohuroh, the state, the college, society, 
nor even reform associations, had a hold upon their hearts. 
The post might be well enough for those who, without 
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make belief, could yet pat faith in oommon dogmas and 
usages ; bat for them the matin belli of a new day were 
chiming, and the herald-trump of freedom was heard 
upon the mountain*. Henoe, leering eooleaiaitioal organ- 
isations, political parties, and familiar circles, whioh to 
them were brown with drouth, they sought in oorert nooks 
of friendship for running waters, and fruit from the tree 
of life. The journal, the letter, became of greater worth 
than the printed page ; for they felt that systematic re- 
sults were not yet to be looked for, and that in sallies of 
conjecture, glimpses and flights of ecstasy, the ' Newness 9 
lifted her reil to her Totaries. Thus, by mere attraction 
of affinity, grew together the brotherhood of the * Like- 
minded,' as they wore pleasantly nicknamed by outsiders 
and by themsclres, on the ground thai no two were of 
the same opinion. The only password of membership to 
this association, whioh had no compact, records, or 
officers, was a hopeful and liberal spirit ; and its chanoe 
conrentions were determined merely by the desire of the 
caller for a • talk, 9 or by the arriral of some guest from a 
distance, with a budget of presumptire norelties. Its 
' symposium* was a pio-nio, whereto each brought of his 
gains, as he felt prompted, a bunoh of wild grapes from 
the woods, or bread-corn from his threshing floor. The 
tone of the assemblies was cordial weloome for erery one's 
peculiarity ; and scholars, farmers, mechanics, merohants, 
married women, and maidens, met there on a lerel of 
courteous respect. The only guest not tolerated was in- 
tolerance; though strict justioe might add, that these 
• IUuminati' wore as unoonscious of their special oant as 
smokers are of the perfume of their weed, and that a pro- 
fessed declaration of unirersal independence turned out in 
practice to be rather oligarchic." 

Suoh, then, wore the influences whioh awoke these 
young New England hearts, and made them beat with 
fresh hope and joy. They would lire a new life, a life 
with God in the soul ; and each of them adopted his own 
methods to accomplish this. All were in earnest. They 
would ftrugglo no more for any mere earthly distinction ; 
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for wealth, lands, and honours. A higher prise was 
within their reach,— the spiritual world was open to them, 
with all ita sublime immunities and beatitudes. They 
oould beoome eternal through lore, and walk as gods upon 
a godless and profane earth. It was natural to expeot 
much from such enthusiasm as this ; and much really 
sprang from it ; for it gave to America a new literature 
and infused new life into the rising generation. What it 
might hare accomplished, had it assumed an organic 
form, and hare bound its members together by a common 
faith, is quite another question. Perhaps it would hare 
revolutionised the whole of America, and hare established 
a new Catholicism, under the shadow of whose altar men 
might onee more hare sat in blessed peace. For truly a 
Catholic religion is not incompatible with individuality of 
thought | for worship of one kind or another is indis- 
pensible to the human soul. But the hour is not yet ripe 
for such an institution. Individualism must first do its 
work, and resolve its own problem, and in the meanwhile 
we must be content to live alone, each one of us,— units, 
—instead of a grand society— but the latter will come. 
Bomanism foreshadowed it. Bomanism was necessary to 
hold the world together during the infancy of the 
European mind; Protestantism is dissolving that im- 
mense association, now that the intellect of Europe is be- 
coming mature ; and when it is mature, we shall hare a 
new revelation— a new spiritual illumination which, with- 
out ignoring the intellect, shall furnish us with a religion 
worthy of its homage. 

As a sign of the times ; a sign of decay and death on 
the one hand, and of wild, earnest longing after the noble, 
true, and god-like, on the other, Transcendentalism in 
Puritan, practical New England, is a remarkable pheno- 
menon i and although the early enthusiasm which ac- 
companied its announcement, and hailed its presenoe, is 
dying away— the solid fruits survive. It has taught men 
to live for high purposes, and to keep themselves pure and 
holy } for the " pure in heart shall see God ;" and none 
other can hope for the blessed life. 

B 
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Emerson muit be regarded as the high priest of this 
new illumination in America, He was one of the " liko- 
minded," whom Channing speaks of as composing the 
little society of Boston, in the year 1839 ; and who by 
his orations and essays had already distinguished himself 
in the literary world. It was not as a literary man, how- 
ever, in the sense of a book maker and magazine writer, 
that he was regarded, or upon which his fame rested ; 
bnt it was as a teacher who had a message to deliver, and 
truths of high import to announce. No doubt, the elegance 
of his style was a great attraction, and secured him a 
hearing in quarters whenoe he would otherwise have been 
excluded ; bat hie manner of delivory was ruinous to his 
success as an orator. It was cold, stiff, and unimpas- 
s <oned, even when the grandeur of the thought carried 
his audience away, and might hare forced an iceberg to 
speak with the tongue of an angel. Still ho was listened 
to with that respect whioh men of gonius and virtue 
always command. He lectured at various literary insti- 
tutions, and appealed to the young and ardent, as well as 
to scholars. His lectures were a new thing in the Ameri- 
can Israel ; nobody had ever heard suoh discourses before ; 
so full of thought, power, wisdom, truth, and intellectual 
daring. His aim was to free the American mind, and 
make Americans worthy of the country whioh they oc- 
cupied and of the name of republicans. In speaking 
before the literary societies of Dartmouth, he said : — 
" This country has not fulfilled what seemed the reason- 
able expectation of mankind. Men looked when all 
feudal straps and bandages were snapped asunder, that 
nature, too long the mother of dwarfs, should reimburse 
itself by a brood of Titans, who should laugh and leap 
in the continent, and run up the mountains of the west 
on errands of genius and of love. But the mark of 
American merit in painting, in sculpture, in poetry, in 
notion, in eloquence, seems to be a certain grace without 
grandeur, and itself not new but derivative ; a vase of 
fair outline, but empty, which who-so Bees may fill with 
what wit and character is in him, but whioh docs not, like 
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the charged cloud, overflow with terrible beauty and omit 
lightnings on all beholden ; a mute whioh does not lay 
the graep of despotic genius on us, and chain an age to 
its thought and motion." Emerson taw how imitative 
was the American mind in its art and literature, and he 
put the scholars of Dartmouth, in this lecture, whioh is , ' 
printed in the collection of his works, upon their metaL__ '.V 
He would raise them to manhood, and self-reliance ; and - ' 
teaoh them to look within for the help that should more 
the world afresh. It is to scholars specially that he 
speaks in this lecture, and he shows them their true voca- 
tion, and the vast resources which are at their command. 
" The resources of the scholar are," he says, " in propor- 
tion to his confidence in the attributes of the intellect. 
They are coextensive with nature and truth, yet can never 
be his unless claimed by him with an equal greatness of 
mind. He cannot know them until he has beheld with 
awe the infinitude and impersonality of the intellectual 
power, and worshipped that great light. When he has 
seen that it is not his, nor any man's, but that it is the 
soul whioh made the world, and that it is all accessible to 
him, he will then seo that he, as its minister, may right- 
fully hold all things subordinate and answerable to it. 
When he stands in the world,' be sees himself its native 
king. A divine pilgrim in nature, all things attend his steps. 
Over him stream theflyingoonstellationsi over him stream* 
time, as they scarcely divided into months and years. He in- 
hales the year as a vapour ; its fragrant midsummer breath, 
its sparkling January heaven. And so pass into his mind 
in bright transfiguration the grand events of history, to 
take a new order and scale from him. He is the world ; 
and the epochs and heroes of chronology are pictorial 
images, by whioh his thoughts are told. There is no 
event but sprung somewhere from the soul of man; and 
therefore there is none but the soul of man can interpret. 
Every presentiment of the mind is executed somewhere, is 
some gigantio fact. What else is Greece, Borne, England, 
Franoe, St. Helena P What else are churohes, and litera- 
tures, and empires P" All this was no doubt new and 
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startling enough to his hearers, and the man who could 
utter it was either mad or inspired. "But the soul, so 
feeling its right, must exercise the same, or it surrenders 
itself to the usurpation of facts. Essential to our riches 
is the unsleeping assertion of spiritual independence, as 
all the history of literature may teach. The new man 
must feel that he is new, and has not come into the world 
mortgaged to the opinions and usages of Europe, and 
Asia, and Egypt. The sense of spiritual independence is 
like the lorely Tarnish of the dew, whereby the old hard 
peaked earth, and its old self-same productions are made 
new erery morning, and shining with the last touch of 
the artist's hand. A false humility, a complaisanoe to 
reigning sohools, or to the wisdom of antiquity must not 
defraud me of supreme possession of this hour. If any 
person hare less lore of liberty and less jealousy to guard 
his integrity, shall he therefore dictate to you and me P 
Say to suoh doctors, " We are thankful to you, as we are 
to history, to the pyramids and the authors ; but now 
our day is come, we have been born out of the eternal 
silence j and now will we lire— lire for ourselres — and not 
as the pall-bearers of a funeral, but as the upholders and 
creators of our age." 

Suoh were the brare words by which Emerson hoped 
to quioken the Dartmouth scholars into new life, and hew 
endeavour. For the soholastio teaching of America, like 
that of England, was painfully slavish, and by confining the 
mind to old models of thought and learning, it crippled 
the intelloot and fettered the spirit. There was too muoh 
mechanism about it— too muoh dry lore ; so that one might 
pass an entire academical oourse, and be after all but an en- 
cyclopedia of mots, or a linguistic or mathematical milL 
Emerson's aim was to put a soul into this inorganic 
rubbish, so that it might be used as materials for a man, 
and not for a showman. He wished to give scholarship 
a nobler empire ; to oonvinoe the scholar that his acquire- 
ments wore for spiritual as well as secular use % and for 
the former most of all.. Everywhere he appears as an 
alternate iconoclast and renovator, fie breaks the old 
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idole, an d shows how now ones can be made. Not by 
handicraft and joinery, but by the plaetio agency of gnat 
idea*. He ia for tlie development of the spiritual nature 
— as such — aa it in man, not aa the priests have hitherto 
moulded it and flailed by the name of development. 
There bad been quite enough of that ; enough of bate 
suoeunjbing to dogmaa and mysteries which were fronds 
and quackeries ; now he wee for trying what the Tirgin 
•oil of man would produce from id own inherent vitality. 
Let the scholar respect himself, eland by himself, adopt 
hie own method*, and accompliah hil own work. The 

Diverse ii ai fresh to-day aa it was when God first, . 
Created it ; it has the same wisdom to impart aa it had in 
the dim times lying far back in history, whan Eastern 
men received it, and stumped ita iniprcae upon the world 
for ao many hundred yean. Inspiration is not pait : 
new Bibles have to be written ; new revelations to come ; 
new oiTillaationa to be built up ; and art and science arc 
yet to be explored in their deeper retreats. The world is 
full of hope ; the universe atill a sphini ; her riddles un- 
resolved. We know little ; not even the meaning of the 
simpleat wood. Tho universe waits for an interpreter. 
Why not, then, young scholars of Dartmouth, try to be- 
come each ? All tho learning and institutions of the 
world fait looae, and unhinge thomeolvoa, before the mind 
of Emerson. Nothing la soared in his eyes, save the 
human soul. Tho put is good for the post ; good to us, 
M instruction, as a thing for guidance, not in its path, 
howeier, but in our own. " We are born out of the 
sternal silence," and " our turn ia now oome." 

He makes as light of the old divinity aa he does of the 
old scholarship, and has many things to say to the divine*. 
In 1S3S ho is called upon to deliver an address before the 
H Senior Claaa in Divinity College, Cambridge i" and he 
executes the commission with a strange, wonderful, and 
beautiful daring. Other men may refuse to apeak from 
the soul to bis fallows— may shuffle tho responsibilities of 
—and pander to the dead idolatries, if they 
it not so Emerson. Life is short, and lies are 
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too deeply rooted in the world for him at least to waste 
time in their eradication. He will speak the truth— and 
cannot help it. And now the young students are all 
assembled to hear him ; and there he stands, upright and 
impassible, before them. He begins by speaking of the 
beauty of external nature—*' the air full of birds, and 
sweet with the breath of the pine, the balm of GKlead, 
and the new hay j night bringing no gloom to the heart 
with its welcome shade, and the stars pouring down their 
almost spiritual rays ; man under them, a young child, 
and this huge globe a toy." A noble and beautiful world, 
the perfection of which he is constrained to respect I 
How wide ! how rich ! What inritation from erery pro- 
perty it gires to erery faculty of man I So it seems to 
us, as we conrerse with it through the medium of the 
tenses; but the moment the mind opens and rereals the 
laws which trarerse the unirerse, and make things what 
they are, then the great world shrinks at onoe into a mere 
illustration waA fable of this mind. Then oome the 
questions: What am I? and what really is P questions 
which the intellect is erer putting to the sphinx, nerer to 
beresolred; and yet it is through the intelleot that a 
knowledge of nature and the powers and uses thereof can 
alone oome. M A more secret, sweet, and orerpowering 
beauty appears to man when his heart and mind open to 
the sentiment of virtue; then, instantly, he is instructed 
in what is above him. He learns that his being is without 
bound j that to the good,to the perfect, he is born, low as he 
now lies in eril and weakness. That which he renerates is 
still his own, though he has not realised it yet. He ought. 
He knows the sense of that grand word, though his 
analysis fails entirely to render aooount of it. When in 
innooenoy, or when by intellectual perception he attains to 
say 1 1 lore the right ; truth is beautiful within and without 
for erermore. Virtue I am thine % sere me j use me ; 
thee will I serre day and night, in great, in small, that I 
may be— not virtuous but yirtuej then is the end of 
creation answered, and God is well pleased." He then 
•hows how immutable is virtue in the world, how eran- 
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eaoant it nco ; that all thing* are On the good man's tide, 
•nd gin him arms, bands, and feet, to win the battle j 
whilst ererjtkiug ihrinka (com aril, which is not absolute 
bat pnvatiTe — " liks cold, which ia but ths privation of 
heat |™ that tha perception of thia " law of lawa awakena 
in tha mind a sentiment which we call tbs religions senti- 
ment, tad whiob. mokee our highest happiness." Such 
an tha riewt which Emerson exhibits in hia introduction 
to the discourse, and by which he intends to show 
that ideas, knowledge, tirtue, and religion are in Us 
aotsl— that the external world is but the medium 
of tha soul's development — and becomes at last a 
mm ™ illustration and fable " of it. Hence, be does 
away with the notion of exelusire revelation — and of 
a God manifest in the flesh, as thia expression is theolo- 
gically understood ; for he assarts tbat the soul fiadt nut 
all things, a ml when it has awoke up to the perception uf 
the sublime idea of Tirtue, that it beoomea bathed in an illim- 
itable flood of light snd glory, and become*, as it were, apart 
of God. He takes away, therefore, all exelusire divinity from 
Jesus Christ— as the founder of tho faith of Christendom 
—end places all soule that lore Tirtue and God in the 
same category with him. Then ho continues hia address : 
"Jean* Christ belonged to the true men of prophets. Ho 
saw with open eye the mystery of the soul. Drawn by 
its aevere harmony, ravished with its beauty, he liTed in 
it, and had hia being there. Alone in all history be 






•alert it is) you .;■>,£ inf. Ha saw that Q«d in 
himself in man, and aver more goes forth anew to take 
possession of his world. He ssid, in this jubilee of sub- 
lime emotion : ' I am divine. Through me Ood acts ; 
through me speaks. Would you see God, see me ; or see 
thee when thou also thinksat as I now think.' But what 
a distortion did his doctrine and memory suffer in the 
same, is the next, and following ages I There ia no 
doctrine of the reason which will bear to be taught to tha 
Tirnitntamilnjc The understanding caught thia high 
obannt from the poet's lips, and said in the next age i 
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1 This was Jehovah oome down out of heaven. I will 
kill you if you say he was a man.' The idioms of his 
language, and the figures of his rhetoric, hare usurped 
the place of his truth j and churohes are not built on his 
principles, but on his tropes. Christianity became a 
mythus, as the poetio teaching of Greece and of Egypt, 
before. He spoke of miracles, for he felt that man's life 
was a miracle, and all that man doth, and he knew that 
this daily miracle shines as the man is diviner. But the 
very word miracle, as pronounced by Christian churches, 
gives a false impression ; it is monster. It is not one 
with the blowing clover, and the falling rain. 

M He felt respect for Moses and the prophets ; but no 
unfit tenderness at postponing their initial revelations to 
the hour and the man that now is j to the eternal revela- 
tion in the heart. Thus was he a true man. Having 
seen that the law in us is command, he would not suffer 
it to be commanded. Boldly, with hand, and heart, and 
life, he declared it to be God. Thus waa he a true man* 
Thus is he, as I think, the only soul in history who haa 
appreciated the worth of a man. 

" In thus contemplating Jesus we become very sensible 
of the first defect of historical Christianity. Historical 
Christianity has fallen into the error that corrupts all: 
attempts to communicate religion. As it appears to us, 
and as it has appeared for ages, it is not the dootrine of 
the soul, but an exaggeration of the personal, the positive, 
the ritual. It haa dwelt, it dwells with noxious exaggera- 
tion about the person of Jesus, The soul knows no per- 
sons. It invites every man to expand to the full circle of 
the universe, and will have no preferences but those of 
spontaneous love. But by this Eastern monarchy of a 
Christianity, which indolenoe and fear have built, the 
friend of man is made the injurer of man. The manner 
in which his name is surrounded with expressions, whioh 
were once sallies of admiration and love, but are now 
petrified into official titles, kills all generous sympathy 
and liking. All who hear me teal that the language that 
describes Christ to Europe and America, is not the style- • 
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of friendship and enthusiasm to a good and noble 
heart, bat ii appropriated and formal— paint* a demi- 
god, *e tbe Oriental! or the Greeks would describe 
Osiris, or Apollo. Aooept the injurious imposi- 
tion* of oar early catechetical instruction, and even 
honettj and *elf-denial were but spendid sins, if they did 
not wear the Christian name. One would rather be a 
heathen suckled in a creed outworn than to be degraded 
of tut manly right in coming into nature, and finding not 
name* and plaoee, not land and profession!, but eren vir- 
tue tati truth foreoloied and monopolised. Youihallnot 
bo *> man eren. You shall not own the world ; you shall 
not dare, and lire alter the infinite law that ii in you, and 
in company with the infinite beauty whioh heaven and 
earth reflect to yon in all lovely form* | but yon must 
subordinate your nature to Christ's nature ; you must 
aooept our interpretation* i and take hi* portrait as the 
vulgar draw it, 

"That is always beet which gives me to myself. The 
sublime is excited in me by the great Stoical dootrine, 
' Obey thyself.' Tbat whioh shows Ood in me fortifies 
me. That whioh shows Ood out of me make* me a wart 
and a wen. There is no longer a necessary reason for mj 
being. Already tbe long shadows of untimely oblivion 
oreep over roe, and I shall decease for ever. . . By hi* 
holy thoughts Jesus serves us, and thus only. To aim to 
convert a man by miracle* is a profanation of the soul. 
A true conversion ; a true Christ is now, a* altreys, to be 
made by the reception of beautiful sentiments. It is 
trao that a great and rioh soul like his, falling among 
the simple, doe* to preponderate, tbat, a* his did, it moves 
the world. 

"The injustice of tbe vulgar tone of preaohing is not 
I*** flagrant to Jesus than it is to the soula which it pro- 
fane*. The preachers do not *ee that they make his 
Gospel sot glad, and shear him of the lock* of beauty and 
to* attribute* of heaven. When I see a majestic Epami- 
Bondas, or Washington— when I see among my oontem' 
panne* a true orator, an upright judge, a dear friend ; 
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when I vibrate to the melody and fancy of a poem : I sec 
beauty to be desired. And bo lovely, and with yet more 
entire consent of my human being, sounds in my ear the 
true music of the bards that hare sung of the true God in 
all ages. Now do not degrade the life and dialogues of 
Christ out of the oirole of this church, by insulation and 
peculiarity. Let them lie as they befel, alive and warm, part 
of human life, and of the landscape, and of the cheerful, 
day. 

" The second defect of the traditionary and limited way 
of using the mind of Christ, is a conseqoenoe of the first ; 
this, namely: that the. moral nature— that law of laws, 
whose revelations introduce greatness— yea, God himself 
into the open soul, is not explored as the fountain of the 
established teaching in society. Men hare come to speak 
of the revelation as somewhat long ago given and done, 
as if God were dead. The injury to faith throttles the 
preacher, and the goodliest of institutions becomes an 
unoertain and inartioulate voice. • • In how many 
churohes,by how many prophets, tell me, is man made sensi- 
ble that he is an infinite soul $ that the earth and heavens 
are passing into his mind : that he is drinking for ever the 
soul of God? * • The priests' Sabbath has lost the 
splendour of nature ; it is unlovely j we are glad when it 
is done ; we can make, we do make, sitting in our pews, 
a far better, holier, sweeter, for ourselves. Let me not 
taint the sinoerity of this plea by any 'oversight of the 
claims of good men. I know and honour the purity and 
strict consoienoe of numbers of the clergy. What life 
the public worship retains, it owes to the scattered com- 
pany of pious men who minister here and there in the 
churches, and who sometimes accepting with too great 
tenderness the tenet of the elders, have not accepted from 
others, but from their own heart, the genuine impulses of 
virtue, and so still command our love and awe to the ' 
sanctity of character." 

He then speaks more direotly to the students. " Let 
me admonish you first of all to go alone ; to refuse the 
good models, even those most sacred to the imagination. 
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of ffltn, and din to lore God without mediator or rail- 
Friend* enough 700 eball End who will hold up to jour 
emulation Weeleya end Oberlina, eeiut* and prophets. 
Thank God for toew good men, but 1*7, I alao am a 
man I' Imitation cannot goaboie ita model. The inula- 
Uw dooms himself to hopeleea mediocrity. The inventor 
did it beoauae it wae natural to him j and ao in him it 
hat a oharm. In the imitator aomething elae i* natural, 
and ho boroarea hiraaelf of hie own -bsaatj to oome abort 
of another man'l. 

" Yourself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghoet, cut 
behind you all conformity, and acquaint man at Ant-hand 
with J)oitj. Be to them m man. Look to it Bret and 
only that yon an aueh ; that fashion, ouitom, authority, 
ploaaure, and money an nothing to you— are not bandage* 
orer jouroyes that jou cannot see— but lire with the 
pri ril age ■ of the immeasurable mind. Not too anxioua to 
viatt periodically all families and each family in your pariah 

be to them a dirine m*a be to them thought and rirtue.i 
1st their timid sspiration* find In you a friend let their 
trampled instincts bo genially tempted out in your atmoi- 
phore let their doubts know that you hare doubted, and 
their wonder feel that you bare wondered. By touting 
your own aoul you ahali gain a greater oonfldenoo in other 

Ihi* addree* i* remarkable, aa exhibiting the eamaat- 
neta and eathuiiaim with which Bmerson threw himaelf 
into the new morement of apiritual reform that Lad com- 
menced with the little society of the ■ Like-minded" in 
Boston. There were other earnest men— men of learning 
and genius — and high and beautiful women too, that wen 
connected with the eoeiety 1 but nOne shone «o conipion- 
ouiiy at Emonon, for no one had bie great gift of speech. 
He could interpret hia tUoughta into ran English, and 
'robe them with an eloquence which had nerer hoforebeen 
heard in America. Aloott, Brownaon, Thoreeu, Chen- 
ning, Margaret Poller, and Mm Peabody, wen 
amongst the reform port/ — the dear apiritual saint*, 
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who were going to make a heaven upon hearth ; and all 
these persona were, move or leu, people of note and fine 
gifts. They established a periodical, called "The Dial," 
which was the expositor of their views, and they made 
; Emerson the editor of it This book contains papers of 
- great merit, although the" Like-minded " differ from eaoh 
other rery widely upon some important particular!. 
There is a good deal of oant, too, in the book, and a use 
of words in no English meaning. Emerson's contribu- 
tions are decidedly the most sensible and practical, 
although they are tinged, as might hare been expeoted, 
with a strange mystic colouring. Aloott is a good man, 
but a bad writer ; some of his pieces nauseate us with their 
sickly sentimentality. And yet he is, as I learn from 
Emerson, a fine talker, and a man of rery rare insight. 
Emerson once said to me, " I could spare any of my 
friends sooner than Aloott; he always brings me new. 
fire from the empyrean, and feeds me with a holy lore. 
He has, too, a strange faculty of discoTering the best 
books in a library, no matter in what language they are 
written, or whether he knows the language or not." 
Maugre his friends, howerer, for the present, let us look 
at Emerson himself, in the further light of an essayist, or 
intellectual and moral teacher. We have seen him as a 
propagandist, earnestly storing to get men to be true to 
themselves ; to leave all traditions, all holy lore, all in- 
spiration, and knock at God's palace with their own hands. 
We have seen how and why he is opposed to the Christian 
institutions ; for he set forth the ground of this opposi- 
ton both to the scholars of Dartmouth and to the divinity 
students of Cambridge. We are now to see him as a specu- 
lator on his own account; as a thinker who has out 
Ohristendam adrift from his thought, and, like the ancient 
Pagan philosophers, has sought to lire " the alone with 
the alone." 

I have already spoken of his views upon responsibility, 
and upon rewards and punishments ; views which are by 
no means common, and could never have been arrived at 
by a slavish mind. Orthodoxy dare not have spoken 
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them t and no extant church dare, even now, endorse 
them. The grand drama of a judgement day, pictured 
with suoh poetio and theatrical effect by the old divines, 
and especially by the -great Jeremy Taylor— the " Shake- 
apear of divines" — loses much of its terror and sublime 
grandeur, as the last assize before which human nature 
shall be brought and judged, in the presence of this 
simple truth, via., That God does not postpone his 
judgements, but makes every day a day of judgement. 
Emerson has not contented himself, however, with the 
statement of the fact, but has proved it from the universal 
experience. He makes reward and punishment to con* 
sist, not in physical, but in spiritual dispensations ; he 
shrinks with loatliing and immeasurable horror from the 
idea of a hell of eternal torments, and has even little 
sympathy with a heaven of eternal happiness and blessed- 
ness ; he insists upon the now, and will not be thrown 
from his keen and merciless demonstrations of a present 
judgement. "Every act," he says, "rewards itself; or, 
in other words, integrates itself, in a twofold manner ; 
first, in the thing, or in real nature ; and, secondly, in 
the circumstance, or apparent nature. Men call the 
ciroumstanoe the retribution. The casual retribution, is 
in the thing, and is seen by the soul. The retribution in 
the circumstance is seen by the understanding ; it is in- 
separable from the thing, but is often spread over a long 
time, and so does not become distinct until after many 
years. The specific) stripes may follow late after the 
offence, but they follow because they acoompany it. Grime 
and punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a 
fruit that, unsuspected, ripens within the flower of the 
pleasure whioh concealed it. Cause and effect, means and 
ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed ; for the effect 
already blooms in the cause, the end pre-exists in the 
means, the fruit in the seed." " Life invests itself with 
inevitable conditions, which the unwise seek to dodge, 
whioh one and another brags that he does not know ; 
brags that they do not touch him j but the brag is on 
his lips, the conditions are in his soul. If he escapes 
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them in one part, they attack him in another more vital 
part If he haa escaped them in form, and in the ap- 
pearance, it is that he haa resisted his life, and fled from 
himself, and the retribution is so mttoh death. So signal 
is the failure of all attempts to make this separation of 
* the good from the tax, that the experiment would not be 
tried — since to try it is to be mad— but for the circum- 
stance that when the disease began in the will, of rebellion 
and separation, the intellect is at once infeoted, so that 
man oeases to see God whole in each object, but is able to 
see the sensual allurement of an object, and not see the 
seasual hurt ; he sees the mermaid's head, but not the 
dragon's tail ; and thinks he could out off that which he 
would hare, from that which he would not hare." 

" Every excess causes a defect ; every defect an excess. 
Every sweet hath its sour ; every evil its good. Every 
faculty whtoh is a receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty 
put on its abuse. It is to answer for its moderation with 
its life. For every grain of wit there is a grain of folly. 
For every thing you have missed you have gained some- 
thing else ; and for every thing you gain, you lose some- 
thing. If riohes increase, they are increased that use 
them. If the gatherer gathers too much, nature takes 
out of the man what she puts into his chest ; swells the 
estate, but kills the owner. Nature hates monopolies and 
exceptions. The waves of the sea do not more speedily 
seek a level from their loftiest tossing than the varieties 
of condition tend to equalize themselves. There is always 
some levelling circumstance whioh puts down the over- 
bearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially 
on the same ground with all others. Is a man too strong 
and fierce for society, and by temper and position a bad 
eitisen— a morose ruffian, with a dash of the pirate in him ; 
—nature sends him a troop of pretty sons and daughters, 
who are getting along in the dame's olasses at school, and 
love and fear for them smoothes his grim scowl to courtesy. 
Thus she contrives to intenerate the granite and felspar, 
takes the boar out, and puts the lamb in, and keeps her 
k ft liiTi ftft true." 
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In these, md other innumerable instances, doe* Eiui-r- 
•xmillustrate the doctrine of oompenietion. He delight* 
l* penetrate the secret* of nature, and la; ban the lam 
of her government | and in thia essay on " Compensation" 
ha hat dona to, traversing the whole circle of the physical 
•ad moral world, and thawing bow all things are balanced 
»nd held together. 

A deep insight is, indeed, manifested in all the writing) 
of Emerson. He looks beyond the rind of thingi into 
their centre and cause. The universe ia not a dead ma- 
chine — uor i chance organisation to him — but it is olive 
with ipiritual force?, and it governed by a God. For 
materialism as a goapel to man, he bat the profoundeat 
contempt. It U the dog- theory, and will not prevail. It 
debases the aoul, robi it of its. glory, end etripe the world 
of its poetry and beauty. It pins a man to the olay, and 
oats liia wingi, to that he cannot *oar even In imagination. 
It i* falsehood ; and every man'a consciousness givet it 
bask iU own lie. 

In hit essay quaintly ttyled, " The Over Soul," Emerson 
thai sets forth bit ipiritual theory, in opposition to the 
dog-theory of materialism r— 

" All goes to show that the aoul of man ii not an organ, 
but animates and eieroiees all the organs j is not a func- 
tion, like the power of memory, of calculation, or com- 
parison—but uses theae as hands and feet ; ii not a 
faculty , but a light ; ia not the intellect or the will, bat 
the muter of the intellect and the will — ia the rait back- 
ground of oar being, in which they lie— an immomity 
not possessed, and that cannot be possessed. From 
within, or from behind, a light abinea through us upon 
things), and makes ill aware that we ire nothing, but the 
light ia all. A man is the facade of a temple, wherein 
all wisdom and all good abide. Whit we commonly call 
nun, the eating, drinking, planting, counting man, does 
not, M we know him, represent himself, but in is rep resent 
himself. Him we do not respect ; but the ioul whose or- 
gan be is, would he lot it appear through hie action, would 
maka our knees bend. When it breathe! through his 
intellect, it ii genius i whan it breathe* through hit will 
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it is Tirtue ; when it flows through his affection, it is lore. 
And the blindness of the intellect begins when it would be 
something of itself. The weakness of the will begins 
when the individual would be something of himself All 
reform aims in some one particular, let the great soul 
hare its way through us j in other words, engage us to 
obey. 

Of this pure nature every man is at some time sensible. 
Language cannot paint it with his odours. It is too 
subtle. It is undefinable, unmeasurable, but we know 
that it pervades and oontains us. We know that all 
spiritual being is in man. A wise old proverb says :— 
'* God oomes to see us without bell ;" — that is, as there is 
no screen or ceiling between our heads and the infinite 
heavens, so is there no bar or wall in the soul where man, 
the effect, ceases, and God, the cause, begins. The walls 
are taken away. We lie open on one side to the deeps of 
spiritual nature, to all the attributes of God. Justice we 
sec and know ; Love, Freedom, Power. These natures no 
man ever got above, but always they tower over us, and 
most iu the moment when our interests tempt us to 
wound them. . . • The soul is the perceiver and re- 
realer of trutb. We know truth when we see it, let 
soeptio and scoffer say what they choose. Foolish peoplo 
ask you, when you hare spoken what they do not wish to 
hear : ' How do you know it is truth, and not an error of 
your own ?* We know truth whon we see it from opinion, 
as we know when we are awake, that we are awake. It 
was a grand sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg which 
would alone indicate the greatness of that man's percep- 
tion, " It is no proof of a man's understanding to be able to 
affirm whatever he pleases ; but to be able to discern that 
what is true is true, and that what is false is false : this 
is the mark of oharaoter and intelligence.** In the book 
1 read, the good thought returns to me, as every truth 
will, the image of the whole soul. To the bad thought 
which I find in it, the same soul becomes a disoerning, 
separating sword, and lops it away. We are wiser than 
we know. If we will not interfere with our thought, but 
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will act entirely, or Me how the thing stands in God, we 
know the particular thing, and every thing, and erery 
man. For the maker of all things and all persons stands 
behind at, and oasta his dread onmisoieaoe through ns 
over things. 

"But beyond this recognition of its own in particular 
passages of the individual's experience, it also rereals 
truth. • • We distinguish the announcements of the tool, 
its manifestations of its own nature, by the term revelation. 
These are always attended by the emotion of the sublime. 
For this communication is an influx of the Divine mind 
into our mind. It is an ebb of the individual rivulet be- 
fore the flowing surges of the sea of life. Every distinct 
apprehension of this central oommandment agitates men 
with awe and delight. A thrill passes through all men at 
the reoeption of new truth, or at the performance of a great 
action | whioh comes oat of the heart of nature. In these 
communications the power to see is not separated from the 
will to do, but the insight prooeeds from obedienoe, and 
the obedienoe proceeds from a joyful perception. Every 
moment when the individual feels himself invaded by it, 
is memorable. Always, I believe, by the necessity of our 
constitution, a oertain enthusiasm attends the individual's 
consoiousness of that Divine presenoe. The character and 
duration of this enthusiasm varies with the state of the 
individual, from an eostaoy, and trance, and prophetic in- 
spiration, whioh is its rarer appearance, to the faintest 
glow of virtuous emotion, in whioh form it warms like our 
household fires, all the families and associations of men, 
and makes society possible. A oertain tendency to in- 
sanity has always attended the opening of the religious 
sense in men, as 'if blasted with excess of light.' The 
trances of Socrates, the • union ' of Plotinus, the vision of 
Porphyry, the conversion of Paul, the aurora of Behmen, 
theoonvulsionsof Geo.Foxand his Quakers, the illumination 
of Swedenborg, are of this kind. What was in the case 
of these remarkable persons a ravishment, has, in innu- 
merable instanoes in common life, been exhibited in less 
striking manner. Everywhere the history of religion be- 
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trays a tendency to enthusiasm. The rapture of the 
Mor&Tisn and Qaietist, the opening of the internal sense 
of the Word (in the language of the New Jerusalem 
Church), the revival of the Oalvinistio churches, the ex- 
perience of the Methodists, are varying forms of that 
shudder of awe and delight with which the individual 
soul always mingles with the universal soul.** 

Thus we aee that Emerson is a spiritualist, in the pro- 
foundest signification of the term ; and that if he teach 
doctrines opposed to those of Christianity, as generally 
interpreted, he is faithful to the spirit of Christianity. 
He maintains thst the soul is all ; that it is the origi- 
nator, perceiver, and revealer of truth, and that Christi- 
anity itself is no more a revelation than any other truth 
is a revelation. He is no idolator ; and looks upon per- 
sons as the mere organs of spiritual manifestation. He 
does not believe in human gods, and has no knee for that 
worship ; but in God, as the great, unknown, unspeak- 
able Being — upholding all things, guiding and controlling 
all things — he has the deepest faith. He goes direct to 
him as the fountain of all light and truth, snd will have 
no mediator. What God speaks to his soul, that he also 
speaks to men. There is no tradition in his writings, no 
hearsay, but the message is delivered at first-hand. 
Henoe the earnestness and enthusiasm which mark the 
whole of his first published essays and orations. And yet 
Emerson has no system of thought and belief. He often 
contradicts himself, and the most opposite statements lie 
side by side in his pages. We are to reconoile them as 
we can. Neither is there any attempt made to reason out 
a proposition j it is all affirmation. He speaks with the • 
authority of a prophet, and we feel that what he says is 
true, and good for life and conduct. A braver man has 
not written for many years j nor a better man. He is at 
home in the highest and the lowest regions of thought. 
In his paper on " Love," he comes nigh to the solution 
of that profound mystery whioh the word love symbol- 
ixes j and it is certainly as fine a discourse as any to be 
found in Plato, in Plutarch, or Jeremy Taylor. He thus 
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oloses it i— M Thus are we pot in training for a lore which 
knows not sex, nor person, nor partiality, bat which 
seeketh virtue and wisdom everywhere, to the end of 
increasing rirtoe and wisdom. We are by nature ob- 
servers, and thereby learners. That is oor permanent 
state. Bat we are often made to feel that oor affec- 
tions are bat tents of a night. Though slowly and 
with pain, the objects of .the affections change, as the 
objects of thooght do. There are moments when the 
affections role and absorb the man, and make his happiness 
dependent upon a person or persons. Bot in health the 
mind is presently seen again— its overarching fault, 
bright with galaxies of illimitable lights, and the warm 
lores and fears that orept orer us as clouds, most lose 
their finite character, and blend with God to attain their 
own perfection. Bot we need not fear that we can lose 
anything by the progress of the soul. The soul may be 
trusted to the end. That which is so beautiful and at- 
traotiro in these relations, must be succeeded and sup- 
planted only by what is more beautiful, and so on for 
ever." He has a word also to say about prudence 
and friendship ; and his essays on " Self-reliance " and 
"Heroism," are two of the most rital contributions 
which hare in late days been added to literature. They 
oame, too, at the right time, when self- reliance and heroism 
were most needed to be preached. Many a young heart, 
beating high with the enthusiasm of new life, has grown 
strong and brare undor their teaching j and it is not too 
muoh to say that a nobler book than these essays could 
scarcely be pat into the hands of our youth. 

. Thomas Oarlyle introduced them to the English public, 
in a characteristic preface, in the year 1840 (I think) j 
and they gained immediate popularity. Many subsequent 
editions were pirated on all sides, and sold at one shilling 
a copy. It is impossible to estimate the effect these 
essays produced on the minds of the young and thought- 
ful in England. There was a freshness and beauty about 
them Absolutely fascinating j and for a long time it was 
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oustomary to swear not "by him who sleeps inPhilce," 
the solemnest oath of the Egyptians, but by him who 



! j I j j ' In the meanwhile Emerson waa bringingfreah mesaagea 

,ji[. ! from the gods—" not in hia sleep, I fancy," aa Carlyle 

\\' : : \\ says— but in hia widest waking hours. Amongst other 

1 I compositions, he had written his oompletest and best, 

j styled "Nature," which is a solution, so far as it is pos- 

sible to solre it, of the mystery and meaning of the unirerse 
; V, j and of the ;human soul. This is the groundwork of it, 

> { \ j being a passage from Plotinus : "Nature is but an image 

' I ; or imitation of wisdom, the last thing of the soul ; nature 

) ' being a thing which doth only do, but not know." The 

treatise is wrought out under the following headings :— 
"Commodity," "Beauty," "Language," Discipline," 
"Idealism," « Spirit," " Prospects.'' The length to 
wbioh this article has already extended, prerents us from 
making any analysis of this treatise, or any extracts from 
it. Nor is this necessary to our purpose ; for it oontaina 
nothing new in idea, which may not be found in the ex* 
tracts already quoted. It will be interesting to learn, 
howerer, something of the external circumstances in 
which it waa written j for so little is known of the outer 
. life of Emerson, that any bit of information of this sort is 
(| quite a godsend. Nathaniel Hawthorn, in his "Mosses 

from an old Manse," says that "it was here (namely, in 
the Manse at Concord) that Emerson wrote • Nature,' for 
he waa then an inhabitant of the Manse, and used to 
watch the Assyrian dawn and Paphian sunset and moon- 
rise, from the summit of our eastern hUL" He then 
describes the study of the old house:— "When I first 
saw the room," he says, " the walls were blackened with 
the smoke of unnumbered years, and made still blacker 
by the grim prints of puritan ministers that hung 
around. These worthies looked strangely' like bad 
angels, or at least like men who had wrestled to con- 
tinually and to sternly with the deril that somewhat 
of his sooty fierceness had been imparted to their 
own risages. They had all finished now j a oheer- 
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ful oott of paint, and golden* tinted paper hanging*, 
lighted up the small apartment ; while the shadow of a 
willow tree, that swept against the oferhanging eares, 
attempered the oherry western sunshine. In the plaoe of 
the grim prints there was the sweet and lorely head of 
one of RaphaeTs Madonnas, and two pleasant little pic- 
tures of the Lake of Oomo. The only other decorations 
were a purple fase of flowers, always fresh, and a bronie 
one containing graceful ferns. .... 

"The study had three windows, set with little old- 
fashioned panes of glass, each with a orack across it. The 
two on the western side looked, or rather peeped between 
the willow branches, down into the orchard, with glimpses 
of the rirer through the trees. The third, facing north- 
ward, commanded a broader riew of the rirer, at a spot 
where its hitherto obscure waters gleam forth into the 
light of history. It was at this window that the clergy- 
man who then dwelt at the Manse, stood watching tlie 
outbreak of a long and deadly struggle between two 
nations j he saw the irregular array of his parishioners on 
the farther side of the rirer, and the glittering line of the 
British on the hither bank ; he awaited in an agony of 
suspense the rattle of the musketry. It came— and there 
needed but a gentle wind to sweep the battle smoke around 
this quiet house." We hare then a word or two about 
the Concord — u the most unexoitablo and sluggish stream 
that e?er loitered imperceptibly towards its eternity— the 
sea. It slumbers between broad prairies, kissing the 
long meadow-grass, and bathes the orerhanging boughs of 
elderbushes and willows, or the roots of elms and ash 
trees, and clumps of maples. Flags and rushes grow 
along its plushy shore ; the yellow water-lily spreads ita 
broad flat leares on the margin ; and the fragrant white 
pond-lily abounds, generally seleoting a position just so far 
from the rirer's brink that it cannot be grasped, sare at 
the hasard of plunging in." 

Then follows a luscious pioture of the orchard and the 
garden — and an account of the old garret where a world 
of lumber! which had been accumulating since the Boto- 
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lution, wu deposited. "It was an arched hall, dimly 
illaminated through araall dusty windows i it was bat a 
twilight at the best ; and there were nooks, or rather 
caverns of deep obscurity, the secrets of which I never 
learned, being too referent of their dust and oobwebs* 
The beams and rafters roughly hewn, and with strips of 
bark still on them, and the rude masonry of the chimneys, 
made the garret look wild and uncivilised; an aspect 
unlike what wu seen elsewhere, in the quiet and decorous 
old house. But on one side there was a little white- 
washed apartment, which bore the traditionary title of the 
Saint's Chamber, because holy men in their youth had 
slept, and studied, and prayed there. With its elevated 
retirement, its one window, its small fire-place, and its 
closet convenient for an oratory, it was the very spot where 
a young man might inspire himself with solemn enthusiasm, 
and cherish saintly dreams. The occupants, at various 
epochs, had left brief records and speculations inscribed 
on tho walls. There, too, hung a tattered and shrivelled 
roll of canvas, which, on inspection, proved to be the 
forcibly wrought picture of a clergyman, in wig, band, and 
gown, holding a Bible in his hand. As I turned his face 
towards the light, he eyed me with an air of authority 
suoh as men of his profession seldom assume in our days. 
The original had been pastor of the parish more than a 
oentury ago, a friend of Whitfield, and almost his equal 
in fervid eloquenoe. ... A part of my predeoessor*s 
library was stored in the garret; no unfit receptacle, 
indeed, for suoh dreary trash as oomprised the greater 
number of volumes. The old books would have been worth 
nothing at an auction j but in this venerable garret they 
possessed an interest quite apart from their literary value, 
as heirlooms, many of which had been transmitted down 
through a series of consecrated hands, from the days of 
the mighty Puritan divines. Autographs of famous 
names were to be seen, in faded ink, on some of their fly- 
leaves i and there were marginal observations, or interpo- 
lated pages closely oovered with manuscript, in illegible 
short-band, perhaps ooncealing matters of profound truth 
and wisdom, 6W j 
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Such, then, is a glimpse of the old Manse in which j 

Emenon wrote hit M Nature ; w and wherein he dwelt as a ' 

successor of those solemn old Puritan clergymen, lor a 
season. Hawthorn took the house after Emerson had 
left it, and his preachings— of the Unitarian kind, at least 
—for erer ; and a pleasant residence he had there, enter* 
taining Emerson himself sometimes j and EUery Chan- 
ning, who M oame up the arcane to join him in a fishing 
excursion on the rirer j w and the hrare Thorean also, who 
lires on books and oatmeal j this last a most rare man, 
who has published a work called " A Week up the Oon- 
oord and Merrimack Rirers," whioh is unique in its kind 
—and full of learning, wisdom, and picturesque sketches. 
We oould wish that a little more was known of the outer 
life of Emerson j but in default of this it is pleasant to 
speak of his friends ; inasmuch as friends always throw 
light upon each other. 

We now approach a new epoch in the mind of Emer- 
son, whioh, to all students and brers of him, must be in- 
tensely interesting. It will be seen that up to this point 
our author has been a spiritual and moral teacher, a pro- 
pagandist of new truths, a priest, and an apostle. We 
hare now to regard him in another light, ris., as a secular 
thinker. Eor in the second series of " Essays," published 
in England in 1844, be drops the high Hebraio tone 
whioh he had preriously assumed, and speaks upon man 
and the world in the language of a philosopher. He has 
passed out of the influence of the great «olar system, 
by whioh he had been first attracted— that system, 
I mean, which the souls of Plato, Proolus, Plo. 
tinus, Kant, Pichte, and others mainly constituted— 
and instructed by the eloquence and wisdom of these 
mighty sons of God, ho steps onoe more upon the solid 
earth, folds his fiery wings around him, and is oontent to 
deal with humanity in a lower sphere. Not that he erer 
for a moment abandons the high ground and spiritual 
insight to whioh he has attained, but he does not again 
stand upon this ground, or use this insight txclusivety. 
There is other ground besides the spiritual— the ground 
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of intellect, mortis, social life—And he will trarerse this. 
Henoe, the leeond Tolame of "Bettys" tresis of Ex* 
perience, Character, Manners, Gifts, Politics; along 
with other themes of a higher kind, suoh as the Poet, 
Nature, Nominalist, and Realist, fto. 

The change in the tone end manner of these " Essays," 
compared with the preriout ones, it rery striking j and 
in an artistic tense they art muoh superior to them. It 
it beautiful and pleasant reading, this book of "Essays," 
and the style is much freer, purer, and more idiomatic than 
that of the former book. We are indebted to Montaigne for 
this change in Emerson's style and mode of thought. It 
it clear that Emerson has studied Montaigne— that he hat 
to tome extent adopted his scepticism — and become more 
oatholio than he was wont to be. Not more liberal, per- 
haps, but more-tided i calmer also, and freer from He- 
braic enthusiasm. Let any one compare the admirable 
paper on Manners, in the second, with that on Prudence, 
in the first series of " Essays," and he wUl see at once . 
what we mean by these statements. 

But the best book which Emerson has published is, 
perhaps, the " Representative Men ;" which exhibits a 
keen insight into human character, and fin* powers of 
analysis. It was our good fortune to hear sereral of the 
papers of which his book consists, delirered by Emerson 
during his last risit to England ; and we think those on 
Swedenborg, Montaigne, and Napoleon, are the best. 
The criticism on Montaigne is a fine piece of writing, 
full of graphic strokes and genial recognitions. They 
are all good, howerer, and it would be difficult to match 
them in our literature. Emerson has been compared to 
Curly le; but the difference between the two men it 
sufficiently wide and characteristic. Nor was it possible, 
except by a large stretch of imsgination, to compare 
them at all as to manner and art, until the publication of 
the "RepresentatiYe Men." Now, howerer, such a com- 
parison may be fairly instituted ; for we find them both 
in the same domain and engaged in the tame work. 
Biography it the /arte of both, too j and neither hat 
written to well at when engaged in this department 
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We hare no tune to compare them in any lengthened 
detail; bat if we take a glance at the " Oagliostro" of 
Oarlyle, and the "Napoleon" of Emerson, ire shall 
immediately see the likeneatet and differences whioh exist 
between the two writers. Carlyle ia a great artist, a great 
anatomist and physiologist, who lays bare the motives 
and the springs of action, as well as the action itself; and 
he follows his hero from the beginning to the end of his 
history, with a merciless fidelity, making him more and 
more distinct, more vivid and life-like, at every stroke of 
his pencil. He is a oolourist, too, now wild and barbaric, 
now soft and sunny as a Claude landscape. He overlooks 
no feature of his subjects, but gives us every one of them j 
until at last we feel that we have before us a true and 
faithful portrait. Emerson deals very little in oolouring, 
very little with the outer life of any of his heroes. Now 
and then we have a gleam of this sort, but it is incidental, 
and not a necessary part of the work. His method is to 
seize upon the idea whioh moved his subject, and to work 
from that outward. He gives us the result of his studies 
of human oharaoter, not the M oold process'* of them. He 
knows the oause and the effect j and can trace the effect 
to the oause. In the paper on M Napoleon," we have no 
history of the man, properly so called, but we have his 
spiritual image ; Napoleon unurned from the flesh j Napo- 
leon in ideas } and yet we feel that this also is a true por* . 
trait. 

We cannot follow out these dottings of comparison fur* 
ther, however. Let us now finally look at Emerson as a 
poet. ' Here again we trace the same characteristics 
whioh mark his prose compositions. A mystic spiritualism 
pervades them all ; deep hidden meanings lie also at the 
bottom of them. He interprets Nature for us by the 
hieroglyphical ciphers whioh he finds flaming in the 
chambers of his own souL Nature is to him a great pic- 
ture-book of spiritual facts — a symbolical revelation for 
the soul to read ; and he who has eyes can discern how 
dose tlie poet lies to the very heart of Nature. But his 
poems will never become popular. They are too mystical 
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and refined, and deal too muoh in abstractions, to be 
generally read and appreciated. It is only the few rare 
spirits, of a kinship with his own, that can lore and 
understand them. It is, nevertheless, a disgrace to our 
critical literature, that no attempt has erer been made by ' 
the critics to come at their soundings ; and the fact is 
significant enough. The "Sphinx," "Monadnoo," M Her- 
mione," " Initial, Delphic, and Celestial Lore," are the 
most mystical in the book, and are crowded with deep 
meanings. Of the more lyrical kind are, tlte " Humble 
Bee," " Helen in the South,'* " Good-bye, proud world, 
I'm going home," M To Era," esc Nor must we forget 
the beautiful M Threnody," written on the death of the 
poet's son. 

There is little attempt at melodious utterance in any 
of these poems j they are for the most part rude wood- 
notes, echoes of the forest and the prairie. ~ Very often 
the rhythm is singularly deficient, as if in rery defianoe 
of the laws of the art. And yet the lines often ring with 
music, or hare a deep, soft, sweet undertone, which is 
really charming. The poems, howerer, are all studies ; 
and are not to be read in haste, or for mere sensuous - 
gratification, but for the high purposes of light and life. 

We must not extend our remarks further, howerer j 
and will briefly sum up. Emerson was born at Boston, 
U.S., in 1803. He graduated at Harrard University, 
and took his degree of B.A. in his 18th year, de- 
roting himself thenceforth to theological study. He 
afterwards became a Unitarian minister ; but grow- 
ing too large for his congregation, he resigned his 
ministerial oharge, and took to literature. He soon after 
made the tour of Europe, risking most of the great men 
in England, on his way, and amongst them Thos. Garlyle, 
who, at that time, was liring at Oraigen-Puttook. This • 
latter risit laid the foundation of a long subsequent 
friendship and correspondence, the benefit of whioh the 
world has yet to receire. We hare already seen how he 
passed his time in writing and lecturing, on his return to 
Ainerioa, and we hare endearoured to trace through his . 
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writings the progress of his mind daring thit period, up 
to the year 1847, when he again visited England, by the 
special invitation of a large number of his friends and 
admirers, to deliver lectures at our mechanic's and literary 
institutes. Alexander Ireland, Esq., the editor of the 
Manchester Examiner and Timet, was the gentleman who 
undertook to make all Emerson's business arrange* 
ments ; and Emerson accordingly gave hit first course of 
lectures in the Manchester Athenaeum. Few people there 
present knew what to make of these lectures ; they were 
so ultra, and so utterly unlike anything that had pre* 
viously been heard by them. The manner of the lecturer, 
too, was to all appearance most eccentric He mounted 
the rostrum in a freo and careless style ; took his MS. 
out of his pocket, and standing bolt upright, began to read 
in his calm, oool way, as if lie were a great overgrown 
school-boy, saying his task. There was no effort in his 
elocution; it was downright plain reading, and nothing 
more. Now and then his face lighted up, and his strange 
mystic eyes flashed as with the Delphic fire, but it was a 
momentary ebullition, and the statue was itself again. 
When he had finished his discourse, he made his exit as 
abruptly as he had entered; and as he never stopped 
whilst he was reading, to give time to the applause of his 
auditors, so he did not remain on the platform for a 
moment to receive it, when he had concluded. He sub- 
sequently lectured in most of our large towns; and in 
London he had for his audience some of our highest 
literary men and noblemen. He returned to America in 
1848. 

Emerson is married, and has several children. He lives 
at Concord, in Massachusetts, in a house on a farm of his 
own, within a short distance of the river, and contiguous 
to a sequestered lake, which is enolosed by mountains and 
overhung with trees, and on whose waters our author 
frequently launches his boat and sails during the warm 
summer days and evenings. At such times, Thoreau, 
Aleott, or Ellery Ohanning are his companions, and happy 
most these favoured ones be in such high and royal 
company. 
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In personal appearanoe Emerson it tall, and rather thin, 
with a long Yankee face, a large head, and great oom- 
pass of forehead. Hit eyes are elear and bright— dark 
grey, or blue eyes — and there is a singular expression in 
them at times, like the gleaming — not of a "basilisk," as 
George GKlfiUan maliciously says — but of a mystic spirit. 
The whole expression of his face is rery fine, with the ex- 
ception of the mouth, which like that of erery strong 
tooled man, is sensual. His hair is of a lightish brown, 
not clustered in curls, but M long, lank, and brown," and 
lies careless athwart the forehead. 

In social life Emerson has all the simplicity of a ohild 
about him ; his manners are polished and pleasing, and he 
wins you as much by his silence as by his courteous speech. 
He talks bnt little in mixed company, and it is only when 
be is alone with a friend, perhaps, that yon disoorer what 
manner of man he is. Then he lights up his discourse with 
the lamps of the good and the wise in all ages, and grows 
large and eloquent. His reading, we soon see, is rery ex- 
tensire, and often of a rery rare kind. But he makes no 
display, and his learning is merely introduced to illustrate 
his thought. 

Such, then, is Emerson, as we know and understand 
him, or, rather, such are mint dottings of what we know 
and understand of him j for we feel that nothing like a 
full justice has been done to him, in a critical sense, in this 
paper. If, howerer, this rapid sketch of his mind and 
oharaoter, deduced mostly from his own writings, shall 
induce any one who knows him not, to become henoeforth 
acquainted with his writings, our purpose will hare been 
answered j for no one knows better than we do, that this 
paper is not a biography, although, perhaps, it is the only 
kind of biography that can at present be written of 
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EMERSON'S BANQUET AT MANCHESTER. 

Bevobb Emerson left England for America, he inrited a 
number of gentlemen, whose acquaintance he had made 
during his sojourn amongst us, to a farewell symposium, fj 

at Manchester. A more motloy, dissimilar, heterogeneous jj 

mass of persons nerer before, perhaps, met together at 
the table of a philosopher. Persons of rare gifts, 
and Yaried culture, and accomplishments— but with one 
or two exceptions — not a man amongst them who 
had any real relationship to Emerson, or care for his 
teachings. As might hare been expected, therefore, the 
meeting was a failure — so far as any high intercourse, and 
genuine exchange of thought and feeling were concerned j 
—and the company dirided themseWes into little cliques, 
and talked their small talk, and literary gossip, learing 
Emerson to draw around him the few there present, who [I , 

really lored and rererenced him. 

It was late in the afternoon of that boisterous winter** 
day, when we, ha? ing marched from the far moors of 
Yorkshire, and orossed the steep and rocky summit of 
Btanedge, knocked at the gate of Emerson's house, in 
Manchester. It was a small, unpretending house, with a 
little garden in front, and as we entered we found the lull 
erowded with coats, hats, sticks, and philosophical urn* 
brellas. A large globe lamp stood upon the table, and 
there was the noise and ohatter of many roioes, ming 
led with bursts of laughter in the room where the guests 
were assembled. 

We were not expected, although warmly inrited ; for 
money was scarce in those days, and the journey long. 
As we entered the room, therefore, the host rose to wel" 
eome us all the more cordially, introducing us to many 
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there who were previously unknown to ns. And, when 
we had recognised friends, and exohanged oourtesies with 
all, we took oar seat beside Emerson, who expressed him- 
self happy in seeing so many persons around him, who 
had interested themselves in so many and suoh various 
ways in his mission to England. " There are some men 
here," said he, " to whom I should like more particu- 
larly to introduce you, as persons of mark and genius ;" 
and whilst he was thus speaking, a tall, thin, ungainly 
man, about 30 years of age, speaking in squeaks at the 
top of his voice, making all kinds of grimaces and 
strange gesticulations, with a small Puritan bead, which 
was more than half forehead^ approaohed to our side of 
the room, book in hand, desirous, as he said, of pointing 
out a fine passage in Plato, to Emerson, whioh he had 
just been reading. Without more ado he put the volume 
within half-an-inoh of his eyes, and read the passage. 
After which he commenced a long dissertation upon it- 
twisting his body into all oonoeivable and inconceivable 
forms, rolling up the whites of his eyes, and moving his 
head from shoulder to shoulder with extraordinary ac- 
tivity. Learned and eloquent, he poured forth a stream 
of talk— not presumptuously, but with . a diffident con- 
fidence, if we may use such an expression, whilst Emerson 
sat silent and listening, with that calm pale face of his, 
the eye thoughtful but not exoited, and the mouth oc- 
casionally lighted up with a faint moonlight smile. He 
was evidently pleased, and so were all who listened to 
that wonderful six feet of brain and nerves. Nor was 
rauoh exception taken to what he said. An occasional ob- 
jection made the speaker stop— roll up his small, 
twinkling, swinish eyes j turn his head, whioh seemed to 
be hung on a swivel, — and then, with rapid recognition, 
and rapid speech, start off again in eager, genuine 
earnestness, and overwhelming energy of lungs, throat, and 
tongue. After this display, and when the speaker had 
grown calm, and sat reposing at the bottom of his now 
empty and exploded volcano, Emerson rose and presented 
us to him in form, and never was there suoh an extra- 
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ordinary soene. He shot bolt-upright from hit, chair, 
and stood for * moment long and lank before as j and 
then hie body fell— not in a curve but at right angles, 
dividing itself as if on inscrutable hinge*, midway down 
the spinal marrow, and hie face came in oontaot with 
his outstretohed hands. In a moment he recovered 
his perpendicular, and wheeling round on the pivot of hie 
right heel, and bowing at us with his nether parte and a 
the opposite window with his head, he retreated to 
the plaoe from whence he came. 

Emerson smiled j and we, half choked with a suppressed 
but raging Etna of laughter, suffered the direst agony 
which such a condition can inflict upon the human mind 
and body. We were delighted, nevertheless, with the 
man — the queer, strange, eloquent man j the odd, nervous, 
oontorted man, whose body was made of Birmingham 
stub-twist, all jointed from top to bottom of it, and ca- 
pable of turning any way, in violation of all anotomioal 
laws. "That man," said Emerson, * is a fine scholar, has 
a fine mind, and much real culture. He is well read in 
literature, in philosophy, in history; and has written 
rhymes, which, like my friend Eliery Ohtnning'e are 
very nearly poetry." We then had a conversation about 
Ohanning and Thoreau.— M I will give you," said Emer- 
son, "in a few minutes, a oopy of Ohanning's Poems, 
and his Conversations at Some. M Thoreau," he added, 
you will hear of by and by. He is now writing a 
book, most of which I have heard, called "A Week up the ; 

Concord and Merrimack JUvors" We subsequently 
went with Emerson to his chamber, where he unpacked [i 

his portmanteau, and gave us these books of Ohanning's, 
wbioh we still preserve, along with others. 

We had scarcely returned to the room, when a card !! 

was put into our hand bearing the name of a friend who ; > 

had long wished to see Emerson, and who had now come ' 
from Nottingham for this purpose. He was well known to 
Emerson, through a book which he had written on divine, 
and other, far sweeter love ; and we went forth to bring 
in the young philosophical theologian to the host and to i' 
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the oompany. He was a thin, timorous, young man ; not 
more than twenty years old— with strange, mystio eyes, 
and a head and faoe like George Herbert's. A rery 
singular young man, loving God and man too muoh to 
be a priest, and yet not quite happy out of the pale of the 
•huroh. A devout follower of Emerson, at this time j 
and tinged with bis thought. A genuine spiritualist ; not 
in name merely, but in life and endeavour. He lived on 
roots and water — that nature and God's thought and in* 
spiration might flow through him without impediment. 
A beautiful gentle-natured young man — a poet also, as 
well as a preacher and an apostle. He sat at the right 
hand of Emerson, the introduction being over, and was 
the St. John of the oompany. We three, for some time, 
talked muoh together, sitting apart on the sofa ; whilst 
all around us the fire of brilliant conversation was flash- 
ing through the room. 

In one group were four Scotchmen — a Doctor of Law— 
an ex-Unitarian minister — the editor of a celebrated Man- 
chester paper, and a proprietor of the same. The doctor 
was witty, and full of anecdote and puns. The Unitarian 
minister was brilliant asa Yauxhall exhibition— full of meta- 
physics and poetry, whioh last he was constantly repeating, 
or rather singing in a half musical, half savage Scotch drawl 
—a man of talent, genius, and many capabilities j but acrid, 
fierce, egotistical, and intolerant of interruption. An un- 
mannerly Monologue. Now, however, he oould not have 
it all to himself. There were too many competitors. The 
editor had been a weaver, and was a hard, iron man, 
learned in Adam Smith, and .possessed by the glitter of 
Carlyle. The proprietor was a dark, bilious man, with 
black hair, kind intelligent black eyes, a friendly, genial, 
face, and a most true and affectionate nature. He had 
been brought up to business, and was the business man of 
his firm ; and it was mainly through him that the paper 
had so solid and influential a position. 'He was fond of 
books and of the fine arts ; and had one of the finest and 
rarest private libraries in the city. He loved Emerson, 
and was beloved by Emerson! and managed all bis busi* 
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nets transactions for him. Many a happy day and night 
haye we spent with him— now wandering over the Kills 
and Tallies of Todmorden and Hehden ; now in the 
neighbourhood of John Bright* s carpet manufactory, at 
the loot of the first spur of the Derbyshire hills in Lanoa* 
shire; and now enjoying the hospitalities of Jacob Bright, . 
or the quiet evenings, at his own beautiful and refined 
home in Manchester. He made that Scotch group 
beautiful by his presence, and joyous by his joviality and 
rich fund of anecdote and literary learning. 

Close to them— digesting all that passed, and sneering 
in his Mephistopheles moods at much that was worthy of 
reverence— sat a dark, Shakespear-browed young man, 
with the general physique of a Spaniard. He wore eye 
glasses, and seemed to belong to nobody but himself. 
Now and then he uttered some oold remark, which fell 
upon the company like ice; he enjoying the oonfusion 
and silence which he had caused. Or he would utter 
some witty sayings, which made ererybody laugh, and 
him smile sardonically. He was a great reader; had . . 

been some time connected with the British Museum, and ^ 

was a perfect catalogue of the names of many thousands i { 

of Tolumes in the library of that wonderful emporium. " 1 

A Terr clever, and when he liked, a very fascinating man 
—and an admirable writer of English prose. 

There was one man there— about whom we shall say no 
more than that he reminded us of Judas at the Last 
Supper. 

All kinds of odd and unrelated people were congregated ^ i ! 

in that room. German playwrights, and musician*, 
artists, poets, literati, journalists, Christians, infidels 
pantheists, and mere book-worms. 

At last the dinner was announced, and we tat down to 
the repast, Emerson sitting at the head, and our friend 
the proprietor, at the foot of the table. The Apostle 
John, again sat at the right hand of his Master, and that 
odd oompound of stuff from Birmingham sat at his left. It 
was our lot to sit next to this good Birmingham friend— 
who was so short-sighted that we were in torture every 
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time he moved bis ungainly limbs. And' not without 
cause. For all on a sudden, starting with spasmodio mo* 
turn, and addressing Emerson, his hands came violently 
upon his plate and dashed it and the contents upon his 
lap. There was a slight buzz and titter round the table, 
then silence, then a rapid dashing talk, and then a round 
volley of laughter (caused by some wittioism, of course), 
and in the midst of it our friend reoorered his plate and 
the fragments thereon. The apostle John dined off boiled 
cabbages and water, throwing his knife and fork away 
from him when he had finished, as if he was ashamed of 
that business, and like Solon despised the human 
kitchen. Then (he wine was passed — and then came 
•another scene. Emerson invited him of Birmingham to 
drink with him. The glasses were filled, but when our 
friend was in the act of raising the glass to his lips, he 
let it fall upon the table, and the wine "gushed like blood 
in all its rich indignant stains over our unfortunate shirt 
front. 

The dinner otherwise, was dull enough. These two 
were the only incidents worth recording, except some 
puns of the Sootoh Doctor, which, though we thought 
good at the time, hare long since escaped us. Emerson 
spoke very little— except whilst feeing after the oomfort 
and prorisioning of his guests* 

We remained but a short time at the table'after din- 
ner, and returned early to the drawing-room, there being 
no wine-bibbers present. 

The evening's entertainment was the one redeeming 
thing in this banquet. It consisted of a reading by 
Emerson— at urgent request— of his paper on Plato, 
which has since been published in the Btprwentative 
Mem, After that, the evening fell flat and dead ; and 
we, heartily tired of it, took an umbrella and went out 
of the house to smoke a cigar in the rain, by way of re- 
freshment. On our return, most of the company were 
gone, or going. Three of us remained behind with 
Emerson, viz., the Birmingham friend, Apostle John, and 
January SearU. We sat far into the night. Amongst 
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other things, Emerson stid that he had just visited 
Carlyle — who had grown so fierce and savage that he 
should be afraid of trusting some of his more gentle and 
spiritually minded friends in his presence. His denun- 
ciations of high and saored things are so terrible, he said, 
that they could not fail to do harm to any young, un- 
balanced persons who did not know from what deep 
sincere depths all that denunciation sprung. Carlyle, he 
said, had grown impatient of opposition, especially when 
talking of Cromwell. I differed from him, be added, in 
his estimate of Cromwell's character, and he rose like a 
great None giant from his chair— and, drawing a line 
with his finger across the table, said, with terrible fierce- 
ness : Then, sir, there is a line of separation between you 
and me as wide as that, and as deep as the pit. Emerson 
was sorry for all this ; for he loTed Carlyle's genius, and 
genuine manly nature. When, said Emerson, Carlyle 
had finished the Tolume of the Bastille of the French 
Revolution, he left the MS. on his study table, and his 
servant lit the fire with it. Carlyle said nothing, but sat 
down again like a brave man, and rewrote it. It was Sir 
Isaao Newton's heroism retired. He told us, also, that 
he had long been in correspondence with Carlyle, and 
tliat he had some letters from him which would prore of 
the. very highest importance hereafter. 

The literary men of England made very little impres- 
sion upon Emerson ; although he spoke of some modern 
works with praise. Of some private and unknown per- 
sons he was almost enthusiastic in his laudations. It was 
life, not literature that he oared about. And yet he was 
a great reader of Goethe ; and read some chapters of him 
every morning in the German, and and also of Mon- 
taigne. 

We all breakfasted together next morning j when the 
Apostle John and ourselves drove off to the train on oar 
separate journies homewards, bidding Emerson adieu, 
perhaps, for erer. 
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David Soott, the histories! painter, now dead poor 
fellow, has painted a fine portrait of Emerson— which is 
in the poaaeaiion of his brother— tour dear friend W. B. 
Soott, the artist and poet, of Newcastle j and it will be 
readilj shown to all the lorers of Bmerson who go that 
way. , : 
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